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meanness and selfishness in all its forms ; to be prepared
to sacrifice everything to country and king, is the ideal
of the cultured mind, and in the pursuit of it no priestly
guidance is considered necessary. With all classes, however,
Shintoism to a greater or less degree, consciously or uncon-
sciously, is the dominant factor in the making of their "soul."
It is, in a sense, a generalisation of the family system of
Japan, and is essentially a creed founded upon reverence of
ancestors conjointly with a love of country and of the
Emperor who mirrors the best traditions of their common
ancestors and exercises the wisest control over the land,
Hence the loyalty and patriotism which are the most
apparent and important of the outward manifestations of
the creed. In its highest form this was shown in the
Bushido of the samurai, but it permeated to a greater or
less extent all classes of the community, and it explains
much that has been accomplished by the Japanese in the
arts both of peace and of war.

Frederic Harrison claims Shintoism as a rudimentary
religion of humanity. Call it by what name we please, it
is a wonderful illustration of racial solidarity, and few will
differ from Mr. Harrison when he says that the important
point to note is that the faith of the Japanese "has been
shown to inspire the entire people with a fervid patriot-
ism and a sublime spirit of self-devotion of which modern
Europe has hardly any experience. Students of strategy,
historians of modern war, arc amazed at the courage with
which Japanese soldiers and sailors face certain death and
mutilation as a matter of course, and without wavering or
hesitation. It is not the heroism of a few leaders like
Leonidas, Regulus, Curtius, or Winkclriecl, or of Christian
martyrs in days of persecution; it is the universal spirit of
the entire nation, common to the rank and file, on land and
on sea. The story of the Crusades of the Middle Ages,
or the wars of religion, or the wars of the revolution, can
hardly show any spirit of self-devotedncss so entirely general
to whole multitudes and so perfectly habitual as to be counted